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Creating a Global Classroom: International Collaborative 
Legal Research Partnerships 


Judithanne Scourfield McLauchlan’ © 


"University of South Florida St. Petersburg, USA DI jsm2@usf.edu 


Abstract: Educators have used technology to connect students from around the globe to create “global classrooms”. This article details the 
development and implementation of a virtual international collaborative comparative legal research project, for which students from two 
countries/partner institutions met for joint classroom meetings and small group sessions, using technology to engage effectively. Students 
presented their research posters at conferences and published their findings in academic journals. This study evaluated the extent to which students 
developed global citizenship competencies, such as improved intercultural communication skills and an appreciation of diversity, resulting from 
their participation. The impact of the global engagement project was evaluated by analyzing anonymous student surveys and conducting a 
qualitative review of the students’ written reflections. The study found that students who participated in the project developed their research and 
writing skills, learned to work together in teams, improved their oral and written communication skills, delved deeper into the course content, 
improved their time management skills, cultivated intercultural understanding, and developed greater respect for diversity while learning more 
about the culture, country, language, and traditions of their research partners. 


Keywords: Global Classroom; Undergraduate Research; International Research Cooperation; Partnerships; Global Citizen; Collaborative Learning 


INTRODUCTION 


For the last few decades, educators have used technology to connect students from 
around the globe to create “global classrooms” (Kurshan 1991, 47-50). And faculty have 
continued to experiment with new technology and social media platforms to connect students 
with classmates overseas. See for example, Zeiser, Fuchs, and Engelkamps's (2013, 474-486) 
“discussions across borders” that used online discussions to connect students in Florida and 
Germany; Higgins, Wolf, and Torres (2013, 40-44) use of the social learning platform ValuePulse 
to connect marketing students in California and Ireland; and Shaw's (2016, 353-368) use of 
Facebook to engage students cross-nationally in discussion board posts, to name a few. 

Academia has been engaged in a discussion of how best to internationalize the 
curriculum so that students are better prepared to step into the role of global citizens” (Shaw 
2016. 1; Lamy 2007, 112-116). Indeed, many universities include their strategic plans and their 
accreditation plans the goal of educating “global citizens”. 

As the world becomes increasingly interdependent - and as the challenges we face 
become increasingly critical (Global Citizenship Foundation 2024) - it is more vital than ever for 
students to learn how to contribute to their local and global communities (UNESCO 2024). To 
this end, the United Nations’ Sustainable Development Goal 4 (Ensure inclusive and equitable 
quality education 2024) - Quality Education - includes Target 4.7, which calls on all countries to 
prioritize the relevance and content of education to ensure that education helps build a peaceful 
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and sustainable world and emphasize the need to foster the knowledge, skills, values, attitudes, 
and behaviors that allow individuals to make informed decisions and assume active roles locally, 
nationally and globally (Global Citizenship Education 2024). To prepare global citizens, UNESCO 
has recommended: “adjusting curricula and content of the lessons to provide knowledge about 
the world and the interconnected nature of contemporary challenges and threats...a deep 
understanding of human rights, geography, the environment, systems of inequalities, and 
historical events that underpinned current developments” (UNESCO 2024). 

This article details developing and implementing a virtual international collaborative 
research project for which students from two countries/partner institutions met for joint 
classroom meetings and small group sessions, using technology to engage effectively. Students 
presented their research posters at conferences and published their findings in academic 
journals. The assignment - a comparative legal research assignment - was introduced in a course 
about United States Constitutional Law ("US Constitutional Law 2: Civil Liberties and Civil 
Rights”). As suggested by UNESCO, the traditionally US-focused curriculum was adjusted to 
provide students with a broader understanding of human rights issues and challenges by 
introducing this opportunity to compare human rights frameworks in the US and Europe while 
working with international partners. 

This study evaluated the extent to which students developed global citizenship 
competencies, such as improved intercultural communication skills and an appreciation of 
diversity, resulting from their participation. The impact of the global engagement project was 
evaluated by analyzing anonymous student surveys and a qualitative review of the students’ 
written reflections. 

Participants in this study were students from the University of South Florida St. 
Petersburg and their partners at the Scoala Nationala de Studii Politice si Administrative 
(SNSPA) in Bucharest, Romania (Spring 2015), South East European University (SEEU) in Skopje, 
North Macedonia (Spring 2018), the State University of Tetovo (UT) in Tetovo, North Macedonia 
(Spring 2020), and the Free University of Moldova (ULIM) in Chisinau, Moldova (Spring 2022). 

The study found that students who participated in the project developed their research 
and writing skills, learned to work together in teams, improved their oral and written 
communication skills, delved deeper into the course content, improved their time management 
skills, cultivated intercultural understanding, and developed greater respect for diversity while 
learning more about the culture, country, language, and traditions of their research partners. 
Creating this “global classroom” provided a way to internationalize the curriculum and allowed 
students to develop relationships with classmates overseas. 


RESEARCH PARTNERSHIP: COMPARING AND CONTRASTING DECISIONS OF 
THE SCOTUS AND THE ECtHR 


The Comparative Legal Research Assignment 
The research project's objective was to provide an opportunity for students to work with 


partners overseas on a comparative legal research project comparing decisions of the European 
Court of Human Rights (ECtHR) and the Supreme Court of the United States (SCOTUS) involving 
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similar legal questions. This project was designed to develop students’ legal research and writing 
skills and enhance students’ understanding of the ECtHR compared to the SCOTUS. 

By learning more about legal issues and the framework for human rights protections 
under the ECHR, students were expected to learn more about the European legal framework and 
better understand the US Supreme Court and its role in American constitutional democracy. 

Students were expected to use primary and secondary sources in the scholarly literature 
during their research. The USF students’ attendance was required at a bibliographic instruction 
session with a reference librarian at the university library to assist them with learning how to use 
Lexis/Nexis, Westlaw, JSTOR, and other resources. In addition, a Legal Research Exercise was 
designed to give the USF students practice finding cases, briefs, statutes, regulations, and law 
review articles using the databases and other online resources introduced at the Bibliographic 
Research Session. USF students were also expected to complete a module in our Learning 
Management System (LMS) about developing a research poster and utilizing the USF research 
poster template and resources available on the university library's website. Partner university 
faculty likewise trained their students in conducting comparative legal research. 

As the ECtHR takes a primary role in deciding civil liberties cases in Europe, students 
could compare and contrast SCOTUS and the ECtHR’s decisions involving similar legal questions 
to understand better the legal frameworks supporting human rights protections in the American 
and European contexts. The Assignment Handout includes several appendices with additional 
information and resources about the courts. In addition, the instructors provided guidance and 
possible directions for research collaboration. 

Students worked independently and in groups to produce research papers and to 
present a research poster at research conferences. 


Logistics and Project Design 


The Assignment Handout was discussed in each class (at USF and the partner university). 
After the students spent time learning more about the project, they were asked to complete the 
“Group Presentation Research Topic Preference Form”. On this form, students indicated their 
preferred research topics (and ranked those) and their preferred student research partners, if 
any. The professors then reviewed the preference forms and placed the students into groups. 
Once the groups were formed, the instructors created a handout that included the student 
groups with the students’ names, contact information, and the hours they could best be 
reached. All project communication was in English. 

Throughout research collaboration, students met for joint classroom meetings and small- 
group sessions using technology and social networking tools to engage effectively. Students 
were encouraged to sign up for free Skype, Facebook, Dropbox, WhatsApp, and Viber accounts 
to facilitate virtual meetings with their overseas partners and share relevant files and documents. 

In addition, the instructors created a Facebook group for the joint “global classroom” so 
that all students could be reached in one place. The Facebook group provided a good substitute 
since we were not all in one course LMS. Creating a Facebook group allowed sharing photos, 
videos, and time-sensitive messages with the students more quickly than traditional email or an 
LMS. In the case of this international cooperation, Facebook was an essential tool for us to 
communicate with the students at both universities quickly and simultaneously. 
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The project timeline included several joint virtual meetings. At the outset, we provided 
an opportunity for the students to introduce themselves to each other so that the instructors 
could introduce themselves to the students at the partner university. We also incorporated 
opportunities for project updates, small group work, and guest speakers. After the project, there 
was at least one opportunity for the students to present their research posters at conferences. 
(See Illustrations 1 and 2)." 

Most of the actual work on the research project took place outside the formal classroom. 
In addition to the substantive knowledge generated during the group research work, the 
students got to know each other personally through their online interactions. We asked the 
students to journal and reflect on their interactions with their counterparts outside class. 
Through informal communication, students were expected to learn more about each other's 
cultures, traditions, language, and political systems. 

The Research Paper and Research Poster Assignment is broken down into many smaller 
assignments, which helps with the positive interdependence and workload distribution among 
group members. Also, we have a series of regular deadlines that allow each group to stay on 
track. These regular check-ins provide ample time for correction and to ensure project 
completion before the international videoconferences. Students on both sides of the Atlantic 
expressed a deep appreciation for the opportunity to be involved in such a project, and we did 
not experience negative issues with group dynamics (after the initial lines of communication 
were opened and expectations as to response time and familiarity with time zones were sorted 
out). 


Illustration 1: Undergraduate Research Illustration 2: USF student speaks to the press 
Symposium at USF St. Petersburg (with about the cooperation with Moldovan students 
students at US Embassy Skopje’s American after presenting (virtually) at the research 
Corner) (2018) 


symposium hosted by the US Embassy America 
House in Chisinau, Moldova (2022) 


" For more information about student conference presentations and publications, see the project blog at: 
https://comparativelegalresearch.blogspot.com/ 
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METHODS 
Participants 


The participants in this study were the students enrolled in “US Constitutional Law 2: Civil 
Rights and Civil Liberties” at the USFSP during the Spring 2015, Spring 2018, Spring 2020, and 
Spring 2022 semesters, as well as students enrolled in SNSPA, SEEU, UT, and ULIM. 


Materials and Procedure 


During each of the four semesters evaluated by this study, three different types of 
surveys were administered: the pre- and post-global engagement student surveys administered 
by the Instructors (to the US and the overseas students), the USF St. Petersburg Center for Civic 
Engagement Citizen Scholar student surveys (USF students only), and the USF university end-of- 
course student evaluations (USF students only). In addition, students were asked to keep a 
journal with photographs and reflections on their experiences collaborating with international 
partners. 


USF St. Petersburg Center for Civic Engagement, Citizen Scholar Course Student Surveys 


At the end of the semester, the USF St. Petersburg Center for Civic Engagement (CCE) 
sends a representative to administer a survey of students enrolled in courses coded as “Citizen 
Scholar”. Citizen Scholar courses are those in which students get out of the classroom and into 
the community, working on projects with community partners that are tied to the learning 
outcomes in the course. The Constitutional Law class was coded as “Citizen Scholar” due to the 
active learning and engagement with research and community partners overseas. The CCE uses 
a survey created in Google Forms and asks the instructors of Citizen Scholar courses to share the 
survey link with their students. 

In the Citizen Scholar course survey, students are asked how many hours they worked on 
the service-learning project (including direct service hours and reflection hours). The survey 
includes binary questions that address the following issues: whether the service activities 
enhanced understanding of the course content, whether the student was able to make a 
meaningful contribution to the community through the service-learning experience, whether the 
student believes that they could have learned more from the course if more time had been 
spent in the classroom rather than in the community, whether the student feels more 
comfortable participating in the community after taking the course, whether the student 
developed skills in the course that can be used in a future career, whether the student plans to 
continue serving with the community program after completing the course, and whether the 
student would recommend a course with this civic engagement component to future students. 
Many learning outcomes are assessed using a 5-point scale (1 = “no change”; 5 = “increased 
significantly”): communication skills, critical thinking, understanding community needs, ability to 
apply concepts of one’s academic discipline to the local community, understanding and 
appreciating diversity, ability to lead a group effectively, and the likelihood of participating with 
community organizations/issues. 
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University End-of-Course Student Evaluations 


USF administers end-of-course student evaluations of their instructors at the end of the 
semester. These are administered online (students receive a link via their university email) using 
the eXplorance Blue assessment system, and faculty can access the results in Faculty Academic 
Information Reporting (FAIR), the annual review tracking system for faculty. Faculty can access 
their overall instructor rating and view all student comments to the open-ended questions 
about the course and the instructor. While no questions were specific to the global engagement 
project, many students referenced the project in the open-ended questions. 


Pre-and Post-Global Engagement Project Student Survey 


After the international videoconferences and research poster presentations, the 
instructors administered an online survey (created using Google Forms) shared by email with 
students from universities in the US, North Macedonia, Romania, and Moldova. The survey 
includes binary questions, such as “I! feel more confident communicating with people of a 
different ethnicity after working on this project” and “I feel more informed about international 
human rights issues after working on this project”. In addition, some questions use a 5-point 
Likert scale (with responses ranging from strongly agree to disagree strongly) to measure 
student attitudes about the global engagement experience. For example, 

e Learning about people from different cultures is important to my college education. 
e |amconfident | can communicate with people of different cultures or ethnicities. 
e | feel that | can contribute to the global community. 


The survey also includes open-ended questions, such as “What was the most valuable 
aspect of working on an assignment with a colleague from another country?”, “What aspects of 
this project were most useful or valuable?”, and “To you, what does it mean to be a ‘global 
citizen’?”, “Has your definition changed over the course of this semester? If so, how?”. Students 
are invited to share feedback on improving the project for future semesters. 

Student responses were coded (semester, year, student number), e.g., “S2018-S2" would 
indicate the Spring 2018 semester student in the second row of the response spreadsheet. 


RESULTS 
USF St. Petersburg Center for Civic Engagement, Citizen Scholar Course Student Surveys 
As depicted in Table 1, 95% of the students who responded to the survey would 
recommend that future courses include this global classroom project. 95% of the students 
reported feeling more comfortable participating in the community after taking the class. And 


90% of the students believed that the global collaborative research project enhanced their 
understanding of course content. 
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Table 1: Center for Civic Engagement Student Surveys of Citizen Scholar Courses (2015, 2018, 2020, 2022), 
Binary Question Responses (Source: Author's depiction) 


Spring 2015 Spring 2018 Spring 2020 Spring 2022 Total 
Survey Question Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 

Did your service activities enhance your 13/14 6/6 6/8 112 36/40 
understanding of course content? 93% 100% 75% 92% 90% 
| feel that | was able to make a meaningful 13/14 6/6 7/8 10/12 36/40 
contribution to the community through this 93% 100% 88% 83% 90% 
service-learning experience. 
| feel | would have learned more from this 4/14 0/6 4/8 5/12 13/40 
class if more time had been spent in the 29% 0% 50% 42% 33% 
classroom instead of doing service in the 
community. 
| feel more comfortable participating in the 14/14 6/6 6/8 12/12 38/40 
community after this class. 100% 100% 75% 100% 95% 
Would you recommend a course with this 14/14 6/6 7/8 11/12 38/40 
civic engagement component to future 100% 100% 88% 92% 95% 
students? 


Students are asked to reflect on the impact of the global engagement project on key 
learning outcomes, rating their responses from 1 (No Change) to 5 (Increased Significantly). 
Evidence that the project was successful in its goal of developing students’ global competencies, 
the learning outcome in which students reported the most significant change was “appreciation 
of diversity”: (73% of the students reported a significant increase (4 or 5)). The “likelihood of 
future engagement with community issue/organization”: 68% of the students reported a 
significant increase (4 or 5). Moreover, students developed leadership and communications skills 
due to their work on this international group project: 48% of the students reported significant 
changes in their ability to lead a group. In addition, students reported that they planned to 
apply the concepts they learned to the local community (61%) and better understood 
community needs (45%). 


Table 2: Center for Civic Engagement Student Surveys of Citizen Scholar Courses (2015, 2018, 2020, 2022), 
Impact of Civic Engagement on Learning Outcomes, 5-Point Scale (Source: Author's depiction) 


1 2 3 4 5 
(No Change) (Increased 

Number of Significantly) 

Students (%) Number of 

Students (%) 
Understanding Community Needs 2/40 7/40 13/40 10/40 8/40 
(5%) (18%) (33%) (25%) (20%) 
Apply Concepts to Local Community 1/40 3/40 12/40 15/40 9/40 
(3%) (8%) (30%) (38%) (23%) 
Appreciation of Diversity 1/40 0/40 10/40 11/40 18/40 
(3%) (0%) (25%) (28%) (45%) 
Ability to Lead a Group 0/40 6/40 15/40 15/40 4/40 
(0%) (15%) (38%) (38%) (10%) 
Likelihood of Future Engagement with 1/40 5/40 7/40 15/40 12/40 
Community Issue/Organization (3%) (13%) (18%) (38%) (30%) 
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The CCE Citizen Scholar Student Survey also includes open-ended questions. To the 
question, “What tools, skills, or course content did you learn in this class that you were able to 
use out in the community?” the most common answer was that the global engagement project 
improved their intercultural communication skills and their ability to work with others on group 
projects. Students also described how the global engagement project helped them to develop a 
deeper understanding of course content. Students also believed that they improved their 
research and presentation skills. 


USF University End-of-Course Student Evaluations 


No questions are specific to the global engagement project in the generic university 
end-of-course evaluations. However, there are open-ended questions soliciting feedback about 
the instructor and the course. Even when not asked about the global engagement project, half 
of the students who responded to the course question referenced the project during the Spring 
2020 semester. When asked to comment on the course, students described how much they 
learned from the opportunity to work with our international partners. One student commented: 
“| learned so much in this course. Amazing opportunity to collaborate with students from UT in 
Macedonia!” (Spring 2020). 


Table 3: USF Student Response Rates to the University End-of-Course Evaluations 
(Source: Author's depiction) 


Overall Student Overall Instructor Open-Ended Comments: Open-Ended Comments: 
Responses Rating Instructor (Comments that Course (Comments that 
Semester (Student Survey (5-point scale) Mention Global Mention Global 
Responses/Total Project/Total Number of Project/Total Number of 
Number of Students) Comments) Comments) 
Spring 2015 12/14 (86%) 4.25 2/7 (29%) 1/5 (20%) 
Spring 2018 2/14 (14%) 45 0/1 (0%) 0/1 (0%) 
Spring 2020 13/33 (39%) 4.15 1/9 (11%) 4/8 (50%) 
Spring 2022 8/23 (35%) 4.75 0/6 (0%) 5/6 (83%) 


Fewer students referenced the project when responding to the instructor's question; 
however, those who did reference the project expressed appreciation for the opportunity to 
learn with partners from overseas. 


Pre- and Post-Global Engagement Project Surveys 


To better understand the project’s impact on students’ learning, the instructors 
administered anonymous surveys to the students by posting a link to a Google Form in the 
Facebook group after the semester. The combined survey results show that: 

e 100% of the students reported feeling better informed about human rights issues after 
completing this research assignment. 

e 100% of the students reported that they felt more comfortable working with people of a 
different ethnicity after working on this project. 
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e 100% of the students who had not already graduated indicated that they are more likely 
to take a study abroad course, having participated in this international assignment. 


After working on this comparative research project, 68.8% of the Spring 2020 students 
reported feeling informed about global politics, and 76.9% agreed that they enjoy discussions 
with people whose ideas and values differ from their own. 

During the Spring 2020 semester, 75% of the USF students agreed that they were 
confident that they could communicate with people of a different culture or ethnicity. 

In the open-ended responses to survey questions, the US and European students 
focused on their perceived academic achievements and soft skills development due to working 
with partners overseas. To the question “What was the most valuable aspect of working on the 
project?” student responses focused on the legal research skills they developed and the 
knowledge they acquired as a result of their research. 

Many students referenced how the comparative nature of the assignment led to a more 
nuanced understanding of each institution: the SCOTUS and the ECtHR. One student 
commented, “I think comparing cases of two different states was the best part and the best way 
of learning” (S2020-S4). Another student explained, “The most valuable aspect was that we 
shared and learned different ideas of how the law system works in another country” (S2018-S2). 

Praising the collaborative nature of the research project, a student exclaimed: 

It's not every day that you have the opportunity to complete research on a topic 
with someone from another country and come together to make a presentation 
and educate others on the topic. It was so wonderful getting to know our 
colleague and having her support and knowledge throughout the process 
(S2020-S16). 


In addition, students described the benefits of working with students from other 
countries, particularly how that experience helped broaden their perspective on human rights 
issues. Sample student feedback includes the following: 

| learned to how to interact with people from different parts of the world. Most 
importantly be a responsible member of the global community (S2022-S20). 


Being introduced to a new pattern of thinking, and, of course, the communication 
in another language, helped a lot to be more confident (S2020-S5). 


| exchanged ideas with other people from other countries (S2018-S2). 


Students also mentioned improved communication skills and the benefit of practicing 
English with a native speaker. As conversations drifted from the assignment, students had the 
opportunity to learn more about each other's culture. For example, one student remarked, 
“During our little breaks, we would talk about the differences in our cultures (...) | learned a lot of 
cool information about American food traditions!”. Other students explained that they 
appreciated the opportunity to develop relationships with colleagues overseas: 

The most valuable aspect was that we talked about our culture as much as we 
talked about laws, and | think that is beautiful (S2022-S15). 
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To learn about their lives and how they view the US (S2020-S15). 


We were able to talk about things that are similar and different in our lives and 
how we value our education the same (S2020-S16). 


The conversation between us in Skopje and them in Florida, sharing ideas 
together, learning more about each other cultures, and helping each other 
because that is the real assignment in real life (S2018-S1). 


To the question: “Did the group project meet your expectations?” the positive response 
was overwhelming. Students described the assignment as well-organized, and most indicated 
that it exceeded their expectations. They emphasized how much they learned about human 
rights protections in the US and Europe, developed communication and language skills, and felt 
more comfortable developing cross-cultural connections. During the Spring 2020 semester, this 
project was all the more rewarding for them, given the context of a global pandemic: 

Despite Covid-19, we were still able to come together to present our research 
posters, which was exciting. It was amazing seeing our group come together and 
share what we all had learned—such a great experience (S2020-S16). 


| think it went beyond expectations. In this difficult period going around the 
whole world, we did so much more than we would think possible (S2020-S13). 


During the Spring 2022 semester, the research cooperation between the US and 
Moldovan students began before the Russian invasion of Ukraine. 

Projects like this one, which link students together in joint research collaboration (from 
the comfort of their homes), provide a much-needed opportunity for cross-cultural cooperation. 
Students indicated in their survey responses that they intend to seek opportunities and 
experiences like this. One student noted that these were “important experiences that can help 
me in the future. And this is why | will participate in more activities like this.” (S2022-S4) Another 
explained, “I would like to have more research about global topics and more cooperation from 
our university and other universities all over the world” (S2020-S7). 

The survey also included an open-ended question: “What does it mean to be a ‘global 
citizen’?”. These responses from the students from North Macedonia from the Spring 2018 
semester illustrate the following: 

For me, a global citizen means a citizen who is accepted in every culture, every 
nation, and every religion without discrimination. It means being a citizen who 
enjoys freedom wherever they go (S2018-S1). 


Every person in the entire world, no matter the race, religion, or ethnicity, is equal 
and should treat the whole globe the same with justice and kindness (S2018-S3). 
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Student Reflection Journals 


Students were asked to keep a journal and to document their experiences working with 
students abroad. These journals included photos and screenshots of videoconferences, texts, 
WhatsApp chats, Facebook groups, Google Docs, and email correspondence. One student 
commented in their anonymous survey that “requiring us to provide photos of our times when 
working on this project encouraged us to work and communicate with each other in a group 
setting” (S2022-S40). 

In addition to sharing artifacts and a sample of their group communication, students 
were also asked to reflect on their learning due to the international cooperation. These 
reflections included thoughts on working with global partners, learning about the partner and 
the region, and how the partnership and the relationships with their colleagues in North 
Macedonia, Moldova, or Romania broadened their horizons. Namely, the students concluded 
that: 

Through this project, we have gained knowledge of the EU and an understanding 
of the ECtHR while expanding our working knowledge of the Supreme Court. 
Learning about freedom of religion through two different personal and legal 
perspectives was an interesting and highly informative experience. We made 
connections with our Romanian counterparts and shared information and 
experiences with each other (S2015-S4). 


This project provided a great amount of insight into European Courts. My favorite 
interaction between us and the Romanians came when they asked us on Skype to 
explain how exactly cases make it to the Supreme Court. Utilizing my Con Law 
knowledge, | explained when the Court has original jurisdiction and how cases 
come up from the federal district and circuit courts. Though communication was 
challenging at some points, | enjoyed the topic and am proud of my research 
(S2015-S12). 


CONCLUSION 


The world as we know it today is marred with conflict, challenges, catastrophes, and 
crises that demand immediate attention (Global Citizenship Foundation 2024). We are 
increasingly interdependent, and it is more vital than ever that our students learn how to 
positively contribute to their local and global communities (UNESCO 2024). Those of us teaching 
in higher education have a responsibility to help our students develop global citizenship 
competencies so that they are empowered to tackle these challenges and become active, 
responsible citizens who contribute to building a more just, peaceful, and sustainable world. 

The “global classroom” project studied here internationalized the curriculum and allowed 
students to develop relationships with classmates overseas without leaving their home 
campuses. Cultivating relationships with international partners so that undergraduate students 
can work with students overseas in a group research project offers those students the 


* Samples of these pictures are posted on the project blog: https://comparativelegalresearch.blogspot.com/ 
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opportunity to develop their research and writing skills, learn to work together in teams, 
improve their oral and written communication skills, to delve deeper into the course content, to 
improve their time management skills, to cultivate intercultural understanding, and to develop 
greater respect for diversity while learning more about the culture, country, language, and 
traditions of the partner country. In the anonymous surveys and end-of-course evaluations, 
students appreciated the new and different perspectives on human rights issues gained from 
working with international partners. 

While studying abroad provides a more intense opportunity for cultural immersion, this 
collaborative learning partnership empowered students to interact and work with students 
overseas virtually via this “global classroom” and, in many cases, to develop relationships that 
extended well beyond the semester (through social networking sites such as Facebook, 
Instagram, WhatsApp, and Twitter/X). 

Creating virtual international partnerships and projects is vital as we seek to cultivate 
global citizens. Even before the Covid-19 pandemic, international travel was outside the reach of 
many of our students due to costs and visa requirements. One of the US students remarked in 
the anonymous course evaluation: “| am so thankful for this experience, and for Dr Judithanne 
Scourfield McLauchlan for her foresight and planning to ensure this global experience. Many 
students, myself included, do not have the means to travel and study in other countries, and this 
project truly enfranchised my class to learn about and participate in cultures other than our 
own” (Spring 2015). 

In the anonymous post-project survey, we ask students to reflect on what being a “global 
citizen” means. | close with this student's response, which underscores the benefits of 
developing a global classroom to develop global citizenship skills and competencies: “A global 
citizen is a person who is aware of and understands the wider world - and their place in it. Over 
the course of this semester, | have learned how to take an active role in our community and 
work with others to make our planet more equal and fair” (S2020-S11). 

Based on the findings of this study, more faculty should consider developing virtual 
global exchange modules in their courses to facilitate the development of students’ global 
citizenship competencies. 
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Abstract: Clinical education in law schools is a pivotal mechanism for enhancing access to justice, particularly for marginalized populations. This 
educational model combines theoretical learning with practical, hands-on experience, enabling law students to engage with real cases under the 
supervision of experienced practitioners. Like many law faculties, the Faculty of Law at the University “St. Kliment Ohridski"- Bitola (UKLO) in the 
Republic of North Macedonia traditionally relied on lecturing methods to impart legal education to students. This approach predominantly 
emphasized theoretical teaching with minimal attention to practical aspects. However, clinical legal education at this faculty started in 2017 by 
establishing a legal clinic for free legal aid. This clinic operates within the faculty premises, aiming to provide legal services to marginalized groups, 
thereby improving their lives, ensuring justice, and advancing civil, political, economic, social, and cultural rights. The article examines the concept, 
activities, and challenges faced by clinics like those analyzed at the Faculty of Law, mainly due to clinical legal education not being a compulsory 
module in their bachelor’s curriculum. Finally, it can be concluded that clinical legal education is one of many institutional innovations and reforms 
that will progressively enhance the legal system. 


Keywords: Access to Justice; Legal Education; Free Legal Aid; Law; Students; Legal Clinic 


INTRODUCTION 


Legal education is a continuous process that never ends with completing formal 
education. However, acquiring practically applicable knowledge during education is extremely 
important because it guarantees efficient and successful working skills for various legal jobs in 
the future. Practical and usable legal education implies a good knowledge of positive legal 
regulations, theoretical institutes, and many other legal skills (such as legal ethics and 
professionalism, drafting legal documents and providing legal advice, psychology, and 
communication skills, etc.). One of the most effective ways for law students to acquire practical 
knowledge and improve their practical skills during their studies is to work at legal clinics at law 
faculties. 

First, clinical educational methods are based on a new concept focused on acquiring 
practically usable knowledge, achieved by applying learning methods based on the “learning- 
by-doing” principle. Using these methods is particularly important to increase students’ 
sensitivity to other people’s feelings and experiences to different intellectual and social 
perspectives. Experience shows that working at the clinic develops the ability to express 
empathy, strengthens students’ self-confidence, increases “social sensibility”, and develops 
tolerance, understanding, trust, and other skills necessary for professional work and everyday life 
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(Petrusic et al. 2008). In interaction with experienced legal practitioners engaged in the clinic, 
students adopt ethical standards and values of the legal profession, rules of professionalism, and 
personal responsibility and genuinely understand the role and_ significance of legal 
professionals. In this sense, clinical legal education represents a link between legal science and 
practice, which most directly regulates various social relations. 

However, clinical legal education provides educational benefits for students, helping to 
develop their skills, and serves as a social tool that improves access to justice for the most 
marginalized citizens. By offering free or low-cost legal assistance, clinical education helps 
bridge the justice gap for those unable to afford legal representation. Moreover, clinical 
education fosters a sense of professional responsibility and ethical commitment in future 
lawyers, encouraging them to pursue public interest careers and engage in community service. 
This is especially important because the traditional method of teaching law often fails to make 
students aware of challenges to social justice and access to justice, and it does not adequately 
equip law graduates with the necessary legal skills, knowledge, and values to address these 
issues. 

This paper examines clinical legal education, specifically focusing on the legal clinic at 
the Faculty of Law, University “St. Kliment Ohridski”- Bitola (UKLO), Republic of North 
Macedonia. It explores its significance and impact on legal education in North Macedonia, 
highlighting its role in advancing social justice. 


LITERATURE REVIEW AND METHODS 


Access to justice through clinical legal education has been extensively explored in 
academic literature, with studies focusing on various dimensions of its impact, effectiveness, and 
challenges. Research related to the concept of clinical legal education dominates, and the 
research of the authors Aksamovic and Qentyis is worth analyzing. In their paper, they discuss 
the history of clinical legal education in Central and Eastern Europe and examine the experiences 
of clinical programs in countries of CEE and some of the challenges these programs have faced 
in achieving sustainability (Aksamovic et al. 2014). Teremetskyi and Duliba have researched the 
development of the clinical legal movement in Europe and the peculiarities of legal clinics in 
European countries. They indicate that today, legal clinics operate in almost every country in 
Europe and that the introduction of clinical legal education as a way to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice has led to the recognition of legal clinics as the best forms of education that 
motivate students to develop a sense of professionalism and ethics (Teremetskyi et al. 2021). In 
this context, the authors Marson, Wilson, and Hoorebeek, in their paper about the necessity of 
clinical legal education, emphasize that clinical legal education is a method of improving the 
student experience and offers various advantages, but it must be fully integrated into the 
university administrative setup (Marson et al. 2005). 

The impact of clinical legal education on students and the wider community is discussed 
in the paper “Clinical Legal Education in Europe and Implementation of Sustainable 
Development Goals”. The authors consider that clinical legal education attempts to bridge the 
gap between classroom education and the reality of professional practice, emphasizing the 
sensitization of students as future professionals to social justice problems and fostering a sense 
of social responsibility (McKeown et al. 2022). 
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This topic is perhaps the most relevant for research in the most socially endangered 
countries in the world, so strengthening access to justice through clinical legal education is 
often analyzed through a Nigerian, Kenyan perspective, etc. The Nigerian experience has 
revealed that clinical education is a sustainable teaching and service practice. This service has 
proven to be quite useful in increasing access to justice, and their model is recommended to 
jurisdictions with provisions and a legal environment similar to Nigeria's (Erugo 2016). 

From the Balkan countries, such research and analysis have been done in Croatia.They 
clearly emphasize the important fact that legal clinics still tend to work as pro bono projects that 
depend entirely on the enthusiasm and dedicated work of certain individuals (coordinators and 
students) and that one of the possible ways to sustain this promising concept is the integration 
of clinics into the law schools’ curricula Jelinic 2017). 

These studies have significantly enhanced our comprehension of the topic’s significance 
and its broader implications. However, it remains imperative that further research and analysis 
be conducted to elucidate the specific circumstances within each country. Notably, such 
analyses have not yet been conducted within the Republic of North Macedonia, underscoring 
the paramount importance of this endeavor. 

This scientific research paper includes both theoretical and empirical approaches to data 
collection. The theoretical framework draws upon existing domestic and foreign literature, 
professional reviews, magazines, and other relevant collections. The empirical component 
utilizes secondary data from official client records of the legal clinic at the Faculty of Law at the 
University “St. Kliment Ohridski" - Bitola (UKLO) in the Republic of North Macedonia. 

The research employs several scientific methods, including hypothetical-deductive, 
analytical-deductive, statistical, and comparative approaches. The research sample comprises all 
cases from the specified period available in the legal clinic's archive of the Faculty of Law, UKLO 
Bitola. Content analysis serves as the operational method, facilitating the collection of data 
necessary to elucidate the demographics of the served clients and the types of services 
provided. These data are subsequently organized and analyzed using descriptive statistics. 


ACCESS TO JUSTICE AS A FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHT 


Access to justice, a fundamental human right essential for fostering a fair and democratic 
society, ensures that individuals, irrespective of their personal circumstances, can assert their 
legal rights. Despite its pivotal role in promoting equity and parity, access to justice remains a 
challenge for many globally. 

Around two-thirds of the world’s population does not have access to justice. While 
people in all countries are affected, the burden of this injustice is not randomly distributed. The 
justice gap is both a reflection of structural inequalities and a contributor to these inequalities. 
Women and children, poor people, people with disabilities, and people from minority ethnic 
communities are among the vulnerable groups that find it most challenging to access justice. 
Their experience of injustice increases the likelihood that they will continue to be left behind 
(CIC 2019). 

Historically, access to justice has been understood in a narrow sense, relating to the most 
fundamental barriers people face in accessing a legal process, such as access to advice, access to 
legal representation, access to legal aid, and issues around standing (SHRC2023). But, access to 
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justice is more than improving an individual's access to courts or guaranteeing legal 
representation. Access to justice is defined as the ability of people to seek and obtain a remedy 
through formal or informal institutions of justice for grievances in compliance with human rights 
standards. There is no access to justice where citizens (especially marginalized groups) fear the 
system, see it as alien, and do not access it; where the justice system is financially inaccessible; 
where individuals have no lawyers; where they do not have information or knowledge of rights; 
or where there is a weak justice system. Access to justice involves normative legal protection, 
legal awareness, legal aid and counsel, adjudication, enforcement, and civil society oversight 
(USIP 2009). 

It is essential to stress that “Legal aid is a crucial component in ensuring access to justice 
for all. It promotes equality, fairness, and justice in the legal system by providing legal assistance 
to those who cannot afford it. Legal aid is essential in promoting the rule of law and upholding 
basic human rights” (The Importance of Access to Justice 2024) (Figure 1). 


Legal aid promotes access to 
justice 


Legal aid promotes equality CE 


Legal aid promotes the rule of 
law 


Legal aid saves money 


Figure 1: The Role of Legal Aid in Ensuring Access to Justice - Access to Justice: Ensuring Horizontal Equity 
in Legal Systems (Source: The Importance of Access to Justice 2024) 


Therefore, access to justice refers to the substantive and procedural mechanisms in a 
particular society designed to ensure that citizens can seek redress for violating their rights 
within the legal system. It is a fair and equitable legal framework that protects human rights and 
ensures justice delivery. In other words, it simply means that people need help finding effective 
solutions from accessible, affordable, comprehensible justice systems, which dispense justice 
fairly and speedily without discrimination, fear, or favor and have a more significant role in 
alternative dispute resolution (Ladan 2010). For there to be adequate access to justice, the 
system must: 

e be just in the result it delivers; 

e be fair in the way it treats litigants; 

e offer appropriate procedures at a reasonable cost; 

e deal with cases at a reasonable speed; 

e be understandable to those who use it; 

e be responsive to the needs of those who use it; 

e provide as much certainty as the nature of the particular case allows; 

e and be effective, adequately resourced, and organized (Kenechukwu 2011). 
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CLINICAL LEGAL EDUCATION: A SHORT OVERVIEW 


Historically, legal education has predominantly relied on the traditional classroom model, 
emphasizing theoretical knowledge and doctrinal study. This method, featuring lectures, case 
studies, and Socratic questioning, aimed to cultivate critical thinking and a profound grasp of 
legal principles. However, critics argue that this method frequently fails to adequately prepare 
graduates for the practical challenges of legal practice. The disparity between theoretical 
knowledge and practical skills has sparked calls for reform in legal education (Krannichet al. 
2009). 

Clinical legal education emerged as a response to the inadequacies mentioned above of 
traditional legal education. The movement gained significant momentum in the United States in 
the 1960s and 1970s, influenced by the broader social justice movements of the time, and has 
since spread to law schools around the world (Barnhizer 1977). 

Clinical legal education aims to foster students’ development from “thinking like a 
lawyer” to developing practical skills to serve clients effectively (German et al. 2017). It has been 
used to provide students with an understanding of the legal environment which awaits them 
upon graduation. It is a style of education that integrates practical application with academic 
legal education. By working on real cases, students apply legal theories to actual problems, 
gaining a deeper understanding of legal principles in context. This integration fosters a more 
comprehensive legal education, where students learn not only the “what” of the law but also the 
“how” and “why”. Its goal is to help students collect lessons from their personal experiences and 
introspection about those experiences. 

Clinical legal education significantly enhances the student community by fostering 
essential professional skills and providing practical experience in the legal field. It also 
underscores the critical importance of social, moral, and ethical values within the legal 
profession. 

Students can establish professional connections with judges, practicing attorneys, and 
other legal professionals by participating in clinical work. These interactions provide valuable 
mentoring and networking opportunities and help students build relationships that will benefit 
their future careers. Still, the primary goal of clinical legal education is to inspire students and 
instill a sense of responsibility toward serving the community. The clinics, which combine 
science, service, and activism, offer comprehensive and rigorous training in law, specifically 
focusing on promoting human rights and advocating for social justice. 


THE LINK BETWEEN ACCESS TO JUSTICE AND CLINICAL LEGAL EDUCATION 


Access to justice is impeded by two issues, each of which can be effectively and 
sustainably resolved through clinical legal education. First, underprivileged and marginalized 
groups frequently lack the financial resources, legal knowledge, or comprehension necessary to 
access the legal system and their rights. The result is a sense of injustice throughout societies in 
which a growing rift divides those with financial and legal means and those without. Secondly, 
the conventional approach to teaching law fails to generate law graduates with the legal 
expertise, understanding, and moral principles needed to address issues related to social justice 
and access to justice (Franz 2023). 
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Clinical legal education, which integrates practical experience into legal education, has 
emerged as a promising solution to this complex challenge. By providing law students with 
hands-on experience in delivering legal services to underserved communities, clinical programs 
address the need for legal representation and the demand for experiential learning 
opportunities for future legal professionals. 

Many universities and law schools have begun to incorporate legal clinics not just as an 
essentially approved aspect of their legal education or a course of study that involves different 
approaches to learning but also as a practical mechanism for providing unmatched pedagogy 
that focuses on different lawyering skills to law students and which they, in turn, maximize in 
providing realistic legal aid to indigent and vulnerable people (Nwedu 2017). This way, clinical 
legal education gives a window of opportunity to students by getting them out of the classroom 
into the real world of law, from which they return with a deeper understanding of how legal 
doctrine and legal theory work or do not work (Wizner 2002). This fosters civic engagement and 
instills a sense of social duty. 

Hence, it is essential to emphasize that clinical legal education, through law clinics, trains 
law students in the spirit of social justice and public service, providing desperately needed legal 
services to poor communities and underprivileged individuals. Law clinics serve to fill a gap not 
adequately addressed by governmental legal aid programs, addressing issues of poverty and 
other governance-related factors that deprive ordinary individuals of legal protection 
(Bamgbose 2015). 

North Macedonia is a positive example of an educational system that works on the 
integration of legal clinics into the system to ensure equal access to justice for all. Namely, in the 
Law on Free Legal Aid, legal clinics are recognized as potential providers of primary free legal 
aid to vulnerable categories of citizens. According to the Law, primary legal aid covers initial 
legal advice on the right to use free legal aid, general legal information, general legal advice, 
assistance in completing the request for secondary legal aid, assistance in filling out various 
types of forms, and also drafting petitions to the Commission for Protection against 
Discrimination and to the Ombudsman and requests for the protection of freedoms and rights 
to the Constitutional Court of the Republic of North Macedonia. All these forms can be provided 
by students or members of legal clinics (Law on Free Legal Aid 2019). 

Authorized free legal aid providers can only be legal clinics registered in the Register of 
Law faculties authorized to provide primary legal aid maintained by the Ministry of Justice of the 
Republic of North Macedonia. Currently, eight legal clinics are registered. ' 

Unification of the concept of the work of these legal clinics does not exist, which means 
it is left to the creativity of their coordinators. However, something familiar to all of them is that, 
in addition to the teaching staff from the faculties, they work closely with long-term 
practitioners, representatives from institutions, non-governmental organizations, etc. Also, all of 
these legal clinics are not part of the mandatory activities in the study programs of legal studies 


‘Seven private and state universities in Republic of North Macedonia have registered legal clinics. Each university has 
one legal clinic, including University “Goce Delchev” in Shtip, University of Southeast Europe in Tetovo, University 
American College in Skopje, University “St. Kliment Ohridski” in Bitola, International Balkan University in Skopje, and 
the University of Tetovo. Additionally, the Faculty of Law at University "St. Kiril and Metodij" in Skopje has two 
registered legal clinics. All informations regarding these legal clinics are publicly available on the website of the 
Ministry of Justice: https://pravda.gov.mk/clinic 
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but extracurricular activities in which the students are involved at their own will, which is a big 
problem in maintaining the quality and quantity of the obligations undertaken in providing 
access to justice. 


ACCESS TO JUSTICE: ROLE OF THE LEGAL CLINIC OF THE FACULTY OF LAW, UKLO BITOLA 


The Faculty of Law at UKLO Bitola established the Department for Clinical Legal 
Education - Legal Clinic as its separate organizational unit in the academic year 2017-2018. The 
main motive for establishing the legal clinic was to implement clinical legal education as an 
organized interactive education model for law students. This model aims to enhance their 
knowledge with practical skills through hands-on experience. It is an“experiential learning” or 
“learning by doing” method. Moreover, working in this clinic allows students to learn to take 
responsibility for significant matters concerning their clients. This includes considering the 
general legal norms and the ethical principles necessary for the legal profession's conscientious, 
responsible, and dedicated practice. This type of clinical education has two main goals: 

1. The first goal is for students to acquire practical skills and professional responsibility, 
allowing them to apply the law in real-life situations and thus become aware of their 
responsibility before clients, the court, and their profession. In this way, students develop 
analytical and critical thinking skills, which is especially important for every lawyer. 

2. The second goal is to provide free legal assistance to all those groups of citizens at some 
social risk. In this way, the clinic strengthens the practical abilities of students to work 
with vulnerable groups, solve their legal problems, and build institutional capacities to 
advance legal support mechanisms at the local level. 


The activities of the legal clinic are realized through: 

1. “A General Training Program” is a program where students work interactively with 
experts (practitioners) from various legal fields on legal professionalism and ethics topics, 
draft legal submissions, advise clients, and represent their rights before appropriate 
system institutions. Students are trained to provide legal assistance to real clients by 
applying simulations and other interactive work methods and a temporary stay in an 
adequate institution. For this purpose, the Faculty of Law has established cooperation 
with the Basic and Appellate Courts, the Basic and Higher Public Prosecutor's Office, the 
Office of the Ombudsman, the Bar Association, the Center for Social Affairs, the 
Employment Agency, the Pension and Disability Insurance Fund, the Real Estate Cadastre 
Agency, the Central Registry, and other institutions whose employees can offer their 
knowledge and experience in the professional training of student-clinicians. 

2. “A Program for Practical Work" is a program in which student-clinicians, with mentoring 
help and support, are trained to provide free legal assistance to socially endangered 
categories of citizens by providing legal information and advice and drafting 
submissions. This program also includes applying previously acquired knowledge to 
prepare manuals and brochures to inform citizens about exercising and protecting their 
rights. 
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Participation in the work of the legal clinic is voluntary. At the beginning of each 
academic year, the faculty publishes a call for applications. Candidates submit their professional 
resume and a motivation letter. After reviewing the applications, 20 to 30 students are selected 
for the current academic year. These selected students receive personalized identification cards 
issued by the legal clinic. 

Upon completing their engagement at the legal clinic, student-clinicians receive a 
Certificate for Participation in the work of the legal clinic. This certificate serves as confirmation 
and proof of their involvement in clinical activities. In the context of the Bologna model of 
studies, this certificate grants them 2 ECTS credits. These credits are utilized within the practical 
teaching component of the study program at the Faculty of Law at UKLO Bitola. 

However, as of July 2020, the legal clinic has obtained official registration from the 
Ministry of Justice of the Republic of North Macedonia. On the faculty's premises, students and 
clients of the legal clinic have their own convenient and easily accessible workspace. However, 
we are not tied to an office, and to solve someone's problem, we also work in the field 
according to the principle, “If you can’t come to us, we will come to you". 

The legal clinic's activities in improving access to justice for vulnerable categories of 
citizens, predominantly at the local level, are depicted in Table 1. 


Table 1:Total Number of Clients by Year (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


2020 2021 2022 2023 Total 
13 10 89 60 172 


During the COVID-19 and post-COVID-19 pandemic periods, the legal clinic served a 
significantly reduced number of vulnerable citizens at the local level. This decrease occurred 
because the legal clinic did not offer alternative service provisions in response to restrictions on 
people’s movement and institutional operations. 

In the total number of applicants, men dominate. However, it is important to note that in 
marginalized communities, women continue to live within a patriarchy where husbands are 
traditionally considered the heads of families. As such, women often seek legal aid after 
consulting with and obtaining approval from their husbands on significant family matters and 
decisions. Nevertheless, the number of women seeking legal aid remains notably high (Table 2). 


Table 2: Total Number of Clients by Gender (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


Man Women Total 
108 64 172 


Also, the legal clinic of the Faculty of Law at UKLO Bitola mainly works with people from 
the Roma ethnic group (Table 3). This is not at all surprising if we take into account the fact that 


*Marginalized communities do not feel comfortable and accepted in formal environments. Conversely, they can 
access legal aid providers much more easily and efficiently when services are brought closer to their residential areas. 
For this reason, members of the legal clinic at the Faculty of Law at UKLO Bitola often venture into rural and 
predominantly Roma-inhabited areas, conducting scheduled meetings to assist those in need of legal aid. 
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the Roma population in the Republic of North Macedonia, although represented by 2.34% of 
the total population (SSO 2022), is still the most vulnerable minority in the country, as a 
community that faces both institutional discrimination and various social prejudices. These 
people have generally low educational qualifications and legal awareness of their rights, hence 
the numerous problems arising from such situations. 


Table 3: Total Number of Clients by Ethnicity (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


Macedonian Albanian Roma Total 
27 2 143 172 


All clients of the legal clinic are informed about the possibilities available to them 
according to the Law on free legal aid and the type of legal assistance they can receive within 
the legal clinic (Table 4). 


Table 4: Total Number of Clients by Type of Primary Legal Aid Provided (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


Legal advice on the right to use free legal aid All 
General legal information A1 
General legal advice 82 
Assistance in completing the request for 7 
secondary legal assistance 
Assistance with filling out various types of forms Al 
Drafting petitions and requests for the protection 1 
of freedoms and rights 
Total 172 


Most of the clients of the legal clinic receive general legal information or general legal 
advice. General legal information means a form of free legal aid containing general and 
principled instructions and information about the method, conditions, and procedure for 
exercising a specific right. On the other hand, general legal advice is advice on the method and 
possibilities for solving the legal issue, on the legal regulation, the possibility of an out-of-court 
settlement, on the rules and costs of the procedure, on the execution of the decisions of the 
procedure, familiarization with the rights and obligations of the claimants and users of free legal 
aid, as well as the method of providing legal assistance in judicial and administrative 
proceedings (Law on Free Legal Aid 2019). 

Assistance in filling out various types of forms is also a frequently used form of primary 
legal assistance in the legal clinic office. It is often used when filling out social assistance or 
pension requests, in administrative procedures for identification documents, etc. At the same 
time, the legal clinic mediates between clients and lawyers as providers of secondary legal 
assistance. When clients meet the legal conditions to be assigned a free lawyer, we help them 
prepare the request for secondary legal aid, which is submitted to the regional departments of 
the Ministry of Justice of the Republic of North Macedonia. 
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From the total number of clients, those who have problems related to property and 
status issues dominate. However, the office of the legal clinic also addresses legal issues in the 
fields of labor relations, the protection of human rights, and matters related to gender-based 
and domestic violence. 

Since 2023, with financial support from the US Embassy in Skopje (North Macedonia), the 
International Development Law Organization has started to work on a separate clinical legal 
education program on criminal law and criminology. Students work with a lawyer specializing in 
criminal law at least once a week at the faculty and his office. During working hours in their 
office, students can work on actual legal cases and help clients with their legal problems. 
Furthermore, they have field visits to public institutions whose work is connected to criminal law 
and criminology. This semester, they have visited the Basic Court in Bitola, the Public 
Prosecutor's Office in Bitola, the Public Prosecutor's Office for prosecuting Organized Crime and 
Corruption in Skopje, the Penitentiary Institution in Stip, and the Judicial Ward of the Psychiatric 
Hospital in Demir Hisar. 

As part of their clinical legal education on criminal law and criminology, students can be 
part of the National Moot Court competition for simulations of criminal procedure cases. Those 
included in the activity have the obligation to write written official documents, choose the 
sanctions, and finish the court procedure with a verdict. This is another example of how practical 
activities could help future professionals to develop their legal skills. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the case study conducted at the Faculty of Law at UKLO Bitola underscores 
the pivotal role of clinical legal education in enhancing access to justice. Combining insights 
from a comprehensive literature review with empirical data extracted from client records at the 
Legal Clinic, this research has illuminated the profound impact of practical legal education. By 
providing students with hands-on experience and offering essential legal assistance to clients, 
the Faculty prepares future legal professionals and contributes significantly to the broader 
mission of democratizing access to justice within the community. 

In North Macedonia, the advancement of clinical legal education and its application in 
assisting marginalized groups in accessing justice is an ongoing process. While the legal 
framework, such as the Law on Free Legal Aid, provides a solid foundation for the operation of 
legal clinics as recognized providers of primary free legal aid, challenges related to student 
motivation persist. Community participation in clinics is often extracurricular, so sustaining 
student engagement throughout their studies remains crucial. Therefore, we advocate for 
integrating legal clinics into formal study programs, possibly as optional subjects emphasizing 
practical education. This approach would ensure consistent student participation in the legal 
clinics and foster deeper engagement in these essential activities. 

This paper represents a modest step in advancing these efforts, aiming to contribute to 
realizing equal access to justice through clinical legal education. Looking forward, the continued 
development of institutional innovations and reforms, including robust support for clinical legal 
education, will undoubtedly play a pivotal role in gradually enhancing the effectiveness and 
inclusivity of the legal system. 
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In conclusion, while challenges remain, the commitment shown by the Faculty of Law at 
UKLO Bitola exemplifies the potential of clinical legal education to drive positive change. By 
equipping students with the skills necessary to navigate complex legal landscapes and advocate 
for societal justice, clinical legal education enriches legal education and fosters a more equitable 
society grounded in fairness and accessibility. 
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Abstract: This paper intends to address the question: Does distance electronic learning contribute to quality education? It is argued that new 
opportunities for acquiring essential skills and tools necessary to tackle various challenges successfully are opened, with combating take news being 
cited as a significant example. To substantiate our hypothesis, opinions from learners and teachers on two key issues were initially focused on: the 
effectiveness of distance electronic learning and levels of media literacy in Bulgaria. This was based on open sources, utilizing the results of four 
published surveys, media materials, and an international report. Some surveys broadly represent the country's university population, while others 
reflect the opinions of students and faculty from a limited number of universities. A defined concept of fake news was then introduced and utilized 
throughout the study. Additionally, a case study was presented in Bulgaria, where 52 political science students studying Conflict Management were 
tasked with distinguishing between real and fake news during their online classes. Since fake news primarily proliferates through social media and 
the internet, the capacity to combat it must be developed within virtual environments. Existing e-learning platforms facilitate the implementation 
and practice of these skills, which continue to evolve. 


Keywords: £-Learning; Distance Education; Fake News; Bulgaria; Media Literacy 


INTRODUCTION 


E-learning in Bulgaria exploded with the advent of the COVID-19 crisis for the same 
reasons long-distance learning prevailed worldwide. On 3 March 2020, the first confirmed case 
was diagnosed in a small town in the Northwest. On 11 March, the World Health Organization 
(WHO) declared a global pandemic. Following a debate in parliament, a state of national 
emergency was proclaimed on 13 March 2020, initially intended to last until 13 April but 
continuously renewed for months thereafter. Universities closed down to facilitate social 
distancing, forcing e-learning upon a system that had resisted these kinds of innovation. Quite 
rapidly, teachers and administrators needed to renegotiate their relationship with students and 
rethink their methodological approaches. This emerging reality crystallized into a new regulatory 
environment for higher education that came into force in September 2021 (REGULATION on the 
state requirements for organizing a distance form of education in higher education institutions 
2021). 

For too long, e-learning was dismissed as a dehumanizing and low-quality training 
substitute, resulting in substandard learning outcomes. Long-distance learning was perceived as 
a low-quality educational experience that was no match for physical classroom teaching by 
qualified professionals. This perception was, in turn, reflected in the job market, national and 
European. Only a few private academic institutions invested in long-distance learning, with 
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public institutions seeing little value in developing e-learning platforms and pedagogical 
methodologies. The demotivation to invest was primarily the result of limited digital skills 
among faculty staff as well as an outdated regulatory framework dating back to 2004, which did 
not realistically value and renumerate educational online services (Regulation on State 
Requirements for Organizing Distance Education in Higher Education Institutions from 2004 to 
2004). In this demotivating context, teaching personnel and students knew that physical 
attendance in the classroom counted for more and paid more. Particularly in public universities, 
there was no credible “buy-in” for stakeholders. 

The main research question we state is: does distant electronic learning contribute in 
some way to quality education? We argue that it opens new opportunities for developing new 
skills and tools to meet the challenges of fake news successfully. 

The relevance of the research should be seen in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic 
when social isolation, fear of unknown illness, rigid government control, hysteria sparked by 
some media, lack of information, and low public awareness created a fertile ground for the 
dissemination of fake news. However, it would be wrong to consider that the skills and tools in 
question are helpful only in crises — they have much broader application beyond troubled times. 

In mid-2022, when this article was submitted, the sources on our research topic were not 
abundant. One of the first was the report of the World Bank, “Remote Learning During the 
Global School Lockdown: Multi-Country Lessons” (March 2022), which raises the following 
questions: “What can we learn from education emergency responses in low- and middle-income 
countries?”, “Is remote learning perceived as effective?”, and “What works with remote and 
remedial strategies?” (Rodriguez et al. 2022). Some articles were also valuable: “Student's 
Management of Covid-19 Fake News/Miss Information During the Pandemic” by Faiswal Kasirye, 
“(Mis)informed during Covid-19: How Education Level and Information Sources Contribute to 
Knowledge Gaps” by Tiziano Gerosa et al. as well as a book written by some authors of Eastern 
Europe. All these sources, however, studied the relationship between COVID-19 pandemics and 
fake news in the context of distant electronic learning. This paper is focused on how skills and 
tools obtained during the pandemic were transferred to other subjects, different than the 
pandemic itself. 


METHODS 


To prove our hypothesis, we first focused on the opinions of learners and teachers 
regarding two issues: the effectiveness of distance electronic learning and levels of media 
literacy in Bulgaria. This has been done based on open sources, using the results of four 
published surveys, media materials, and an international report. Some surveys represent the 
country's university population, and some represent the opinions of students and faculty staff in 
a limited number of universities. Then, we introduced a definition of fake news we would use. 
Finally, we have a case from Bulgaria where 52 political science students studying Conflict 
Management were asked to distinguish between real and fake news during their online classes. 
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RESULTS 
Opinions of Learners and Teachers 


The quick and forced transition to a new teaching paradigm was indeed full of errors, 
missteps, and ineffective teaching strategies, particularly regarding the cooperation between 
teachers and students. Opinion surveys of both students and teaching personnel present 
contradictory results, probably reflecting the variation of educational experiences and the 
inability of peer groups to reflect on their experiences collectively. In this sense, Bulgaria is not 
unique. A survey carried out in the United Arab Emirates suggests that students believe that 
20.82% of participants agree that online learning during COVID-19 promotes student 
engagement” and simultaneously, 29.49% of the participants believe that “e-learning does not 
promote student engagement” (Al-Karaki et al. 2021). 

The opinions articulated by the most reliable survey in Bulgaria are similarly incoherent. 
The annual survey used to rate Higher Education Institutions in Bulgaria reaches out to nearly 
25,000 students in Bulgaria (April-June 2020), which is by far the biggest polling exercise of its 
kind. The 2022 results suggest that two-thirds of the respondents are satisfied with their online 
learning experience (70.5%); however, they point out that group work has become exceedingly 
difficult (21%). In 45 out of 52 higher education institutions surveyed, more than two-thirds of 
the surveyed resolved that learning outcomes met the desired outcome despite introducing new 
and untested teaching methods (student views of online learning during COVID-19 in Spring 
2020). Opinions could be influenced by the nature of the subject matter, as certain areas of 
study are better suited than others to e-learning. Still, the aggregation of survey results does not 
reflect this differentiation. 

An online survey with a far smaller and non-representative number of interviewees was 
conducted in the Spring of 2020 (25 April to 6 May). The survey conducted by the biggest and 
oldest Bulgarian university - St. Kliment Ohridski University (SU) - and the National Sports 
Academy “Vasil Levski" (NSA) - reached out to 427 students (261 from SU and 166 from NSA). 
Rather than seeking to evaluate a specific course, the utility of this survey was “agenda setting” 
in the sense of presenting a cost-benefit analysis of the e-learning experience. The respondents 
polled consider the main advantages of e-learning to be the following: a flexible timetable 
(40,6%: SU students, 33% NSA students), the comfort of working at home (12,6% - SU students, 
16,3 - NSA students), and the ease of working with suitably designed resources (14,5% - SU 
students, 10,8 - NSA students). Flexible hours and time-saving are more important for the 
students than lecturers; lecturers are less keen on working from home and are less satisfied with 
their online relationship with students. Online learning appears more onerous for teachers than 
students (Covid-19 Pandemic and the Academia: Current Problems of Distance Learning 2020). 

Two much larger surveys were conducted by the University of National and World 
Economy, reaching out to 2,820 undergraduate and graduate students enrolled across all 
faculties. This student population achieved an average grade of 5.54 (on a scale of 1 to 7) in 
their first e-learning semester. Students generally enjoyed the broader use of project-based 
work, the greater use of multimedia resources, and the overall structure of lectures with carefully 
thought-out planning and interaction. Asked for their preference, 23% percent of the student 
body expressed a desire to revert to the traditional classroom, 28% wanted to retain current 
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forms of online learning while 48% qualified their preference by reference to the subject matter 
under consideration and the competence of the lecturer (Mihailova, Mirchev, and Murjeva 2020). 


Toward More Comprehensive Evaluation 


The surveys above focus on participant perceptions of the educational process during 
the COVID-19 pandemic that forced long-distance education across educational institutions. 
However, these studies appear to be neither conclusive nor adequately representative for two 
reasons: first, e-learning and long-distance learning are not necessarily synonymous; secondly, 
there are contextual qualifications that should frame a methodologically informed assessment of 
the learning process. 

In “evaluating” the learning process during the pandemic, there needs to be a clear 
understanding of the effectiveness of the process in terms of educational outcome or objective 
student performance (Naidu 2009); secondly, a study needs to take into account the subjective 
elements of “satisfaction” with the experience, which a more multivariable question but is closely 
linked to effective engagement of the student in the learning process. In sum, the prevailing 
opinion is that an evaluation should be founded on measuring engagement and educational 
outcomes. The COVID-19 pandemic allows us to compare the effectiveness of long-distance 
platforms across disciplines in terms of measurable educational outcomes and perceived 
satisfaction with the learning experience (Markovic 2022). 

One obvious contextual factor to consider in long-distance or socially distanced learning 
is the subject matter of study. Ultimately, one must distinguish between faculties where 
experimental activity is integral to learning (i.e., social sciences versus medicine). Another 
contextual factor is the subjective dimension of the learning experience, which one needs to 
understand when redesigning educational content to enable remote learning (Clark 2000). On 
balance, in assessing the effectiveness of long-distance learning, one needs to consider 
objective performance-related criteria such as skill and competence, as evidenced in project 
work and exams, as well as subjective factors that measure opinion and perception. The latter is 
important because the learning process goes beyond the curriculum’s stated objectives and 
entails engaging a range of social stakeholders in the learning process, such as guest lecturers, 
practitioners, etc. 

The inclusion of performance indicators is significant because the publication of long- 
distance learning outcomes by universities around the world renders the field transparent, 
facilitates comparisons, enables the setting of expectation benchmarks, identifies best practices, 
and improves e-learning curricula and infrastructure. In sum, an element of competition drives 
forward the quality of e-learning programs and infrastructure to benefit teaching quality and, 
chiefly, students. Ultimately, such criteria render universities accountable to the benefit of 
educational systems, taxpayers, learning communities, societies, and citizens. 

Unfortunately, the transparency of data on remote learning opportunities and 
educational outcomes by Bulgarian universities leaves much to be desired. Before the COVID-19 
pandemic rendered remote learning necessary, the range of fully developed e-modules was 
limited. There was no reliable system for the collection and publication of learning outcomes. 
For better or worse, the pandemic forced a dramatic review of curricula and individual modules, 
calling for reimagining each course into a socially distanced platform when and where possible. 
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As expected, universities were unprepared for this transformational process and did not 
have set quality benchmarks or best practices. Furthermore, there were no centralized policy 
initiatives to assist and enable this transformation of the academic process, let alone a debate 
on contextual factors that mold a module or a curriculum from faculty to faculty. As a result, 
there is a crisis of student retention. 

A screening of Bulgarian higher education suggests that throughout 2022, there has 
been a student recruitment and retention crisis. In this context, very few universities boast of 
their performance in remote e-learning to attract more and better candidates. The general 
impression is that remote education is a substitute rather than an integral dimension of the 
educational process, with the traditional class being the norm and e-learning being exceptional. 
This Bulgarian trend contrasts with the attitude of new trailblazing practices of forward-thinking 
European universities that have embraced the catalytic effect of the COVID-19 experience to 
rethink their educational paradigm. Frontline institutions now underscore the advantage of “an 
accredited degree from a European university” in the job market, offered in English, addressing a 
worldwide community of learners, and embracing worldwide performance comparisons. Freie 
Universitat Berlin (Germany), Stockholm University (Sweden), the University of Oxford (UK), and 
the Swiss School of Business and Management lead such indexes. 

E-learning can effectively transfer knowledge and redistribute social capital, civic 
empowerment, and social mobility. Traditionally, this has been the role of universities and 
tertiary education. Therefore, it is paradoxical that such policy objectives are rarely considered 
when framing an evaluation matrix in tertiary education. To the best of our knowledge, no 
survey seeks to evaluate the effectiveness of learning platforms against similar objectives, which 
means that educational policy may be losing its drive and direction. 

That trend has implications for citizenship as such. For instance, when universities fail to 
prepare effective e-platforms to develop and harness digital skills, it is harder for individuals to 
distinguish between real and fake news, which requires substantial competence in online 
orientation. It is no accident that the EU has been trying to promote a digital skills agenda, as 
online citizenship becomes critical for career development, political engagement, and the 
realization of civic engagement. The absence of policy motivation in Bulgaria to empower online 
citizenship is symptomatic of broader challenges that span key stages of educational 
development, from primary school to high school and university. 

The level of media literacy in Bulgaria is a case in point. National and international 
studies suggest that Bulgaria ranks near the bottom in EU-wide comparisons. In 2022, it was 
reported that Bulgaria holds the lowest position in the EU for media literacy among students. 
Students from 10th grade cannot distinguish between facts and opinions and lack the essential 
skills to interpret media narratives. What's worse, the demand for student empowerment does 
not stem from educational institutions - schools or universities - reflecting a greater systemic 
failure of the educational process to encourage active citizenship. That is the conclusion of two 
studies on media literacy among high school students and teachers in Bulgaria, carried out by 
the Media Literacy Coalition in partnership with the Center for Assessment in Preschool and 
School Education at the Ministry of Education and with the support of the Active Citizens Fund 
(Dnevnik 2022). 

According to research conducted by the Inclusive Communities through Media Literacy 
and Critical Thinking Education (IN-EDU) project team, the stakeholders of the educational 
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process - parents, teachers, and students - are in consensus over the need for media literacy 
training in schools. Most parents (75%) suggest they are willing to engage in similar training 
with their children (INEDU 2019). Other organizations presented similar results: Failing to 
recognize fake news and propaganda content is a significant challenge among many Bulgarian 
students and the wider population, as they fail to recognize propaganda across media channels. 
Teenagers in our country need to upskill their ability to critically engage with the content they 
consume as they navigate news platforms and social media. Although Bulgaria ranks 115th place 
in the freedom of speech indicator (Freedom House 2021), our students will often uncritically 
endorse everything published on nationwide news platforms as “the truth’:30% admit that they 
cannot judge what is fake news”. These are some of the conclusions of a survey by the Center 
for Media Development conducted in 10 municipal secondary and vocational schools in Sofia, 
Burgas, Karlovo, Kostinbrod, Slivnitsa, and Stara Zagora (Dronzina 2021). 

The 2018 Media Literacy Index suggests that Bulgaria ranks 30th among 35 countries 
considered (Charlton 2019). Only Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Albania, Turkey, and 
Macedonia lag, none of which have access to EU resources. It is no coincidence that the 
countries ranking at the top of the Media Literacy Index have stronger educational systems 
(Charlton 2019); this is not a challenge that can be addressed in isolation. 


Fake News 


Learning and working in a virtual environment presents many challenges, including fake 
news. The term “fake” describes a set of practices, techniques, events, and processes in 
communication that is intentionally subversive and is not committed to the value of objective 
coverage. While the phenomenon of propaganda is ancient, “fake news” has spread like fire 
since the mid-2000s, evolving from satirical TV shows such as The Daily Show (est. 1996) and 
The Colbert Report (2005-2014) (Gelfert 2018). Nowadays, fake news is a synonym for 
disinformation campaigns, cyber propaganda, cognitive hacking, and information warfare 
(Sharma 2017). Fake news is a way to deliberately spread misinformation or disinformation, 
going beyond individual propaganda messages to frame campaigns designed to penetrate 
mainstream information messaging across traditional media channels and peer-to-peer social 
media networks. The strategy of fake news sites can be understood through the principle of 5M: 
a) Misinformation; b) Misinterpretation; c) Maligning; d) Manipulation; e) Modification of human 
minds to make it conducive, tolerant, and accepting of specific agenda (Navin 2017). 

Global interest in fake news was further inflamed following the election of President 
Donald Trump (2016) and the referendum campaign on membership of the EU in the UK (2016). 
President Trump often turned the term on its head, demanding unmediated and unedited 
contact with wider audiences while undermining the critical editorial process that guards 
information streams against disinformation campaigns. Many researchers have reservations 
about the concept, stressing that it is not new but has acquired new political significance. It is 
often employed to stigmatize journalistic content and undermine media scrutiny of the political 
process (McNair 2017). 

Is fake news dangerous? The scandal involving the instrumentalization of Facebook 
psychometric data by Cambridge Analytica in both the Brexit and Trump campaigns suggests 
that fake news is dangerous not only because it is a lie but also because it is now possible to 
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target people according to what they want to hear, thereby diversifying political messaging to 
achieve a political objective. When the work of Cambridge Analytica came to light in 2017-2018, 
the company went bankrupt, wrapping up operations to avoid closer scrutiny. Founded in 2014, 
the company collected data from over 50 million Facebook users and perfected micro-targeting 
advertising techniques, including deploying fake stories that resonated with specific 
psychological profiles. In the aftermath of the scandal, Facebook had to review its data 
governance and content curation protocols to avert subsequent legal liabilities. At the time, 
Facebook emerged at the heart of a new paradigm in which fake news was no longer about the 
perception of a specific fact but about the emergence of online identity communities created 
through the micro-targeting of individuals with specific psycho-social profiles (The Economic 
Times 2020). 

Tackling fake news requires media literacy, which is internationally defined as a 
combination of information and technological processing competencies (UNESCO Institute for 
Information Technologies in Education n.d.). In a European context, “media and information 
literacy” is described by the Council of Europe as a toolkit that integrates media, information, 
and digital competencies. Framed this way, media literacy empowers people, communities, and 
nations to participate in and contribute to global knowledge societies (Council of Europe n.d.). 


A Case From Bulgaria 


Universities in Bulgaria need to address the inability of secondary education to empower 
citizens with media literacy competencies. Responding to this challenge, the Conflict 
Management course at Sofia University challenged students to distinguish between Russian- 
generated fake news from international standard coverage. The course focused on Venezuelan 
and Balkan case studies in its pilot phase (2018-2019). Therefore, one team focused on the 
standoff between Nikolas Maduro’s government and Juan Guaidd’s supporters. Another focus is 
fake news dissemination activity on the Russian TV channel Tsargrad, owned by President Putin's 
loyalist oligarch, Konstantin Malofeev. 

Students were asked to work in virtual groups via Moodle in a WIZIQ virtual classroom 
software environment. This module was organized in a virtual environment long before the 
emergency of e-learning was forced upon universities by the COVID-19 pandemic. Using 
methodological and technical skills developed through modules such as “Political Marketing and 
Communications”, “Business Communication”, “The Development of the Bulgarian Media”, and 
“Persuasive Communication”, students were invited to compare Russian sources to credible 
international media platforms in terms of narrative structure, visual effects, and editorial 
guidelines. Students then had to reflect on the significance and instrumentality of Russian 
communication strategies, thereby gaining a deeper understanding of fake news strategies. 

Since President Putin’s Russia is unlikely to participate in a costly nuclear race or large- 
scale conflicts to protect its economic and political interests, the state invests in similar cost- 
effective strategies that allow for tactical victories of cumulative strategic significance. 
Information campaigns of this kind take place continuously rather than merely in the context of 
a military confrontation (Technology 1996), an approach that fits the Russian paradigm of a 
perpetual information war with the West (Waltzman 2017), in which state-sponsored and private 
Russian media platforms are hardly distinguishable. 
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Explanatory narratives need to account for causality and, therefore, the instrumentality of 
Russian information strategies. “Isn't Venezuela too far?” is a question educators have had to 
discuss. Using a range of sources, including Time Magazine, Venezuela was framed by students 
as a key field of the informational encounter between Russia and the United States (Bremmer 
2017; Mead 2019), referencing the fact the country sears on the biggest proven oil reserves in 
the world, surpassing Saudi Arabia, despite the fact these are not exploited due to lack of 
investment. Beyond media engagement, it is significant to note that Russia and China are the 
country's largest creditors, industrial, and defense partners of the Nicholas Maduro regime, with 
Russia being the lead arms supplier (RIA Novosti 2019). Reuters estimates that from 2006 to 
2017, Russia has provided credit and loans to Caracas totaling $17 billion. Paid in oil, Russia has 
gradually managed to control 13% of Venezuelan exports and gain broader influence over the 
international oil price. In this scheme, Russia has greater leverage in global energy markets and 
can trigger crises in regions traditionally regarded as a US backyard. Therefore, students learn to 
evaluate secondary sources to build plausible interpretations of events. They are encouraged 
and supported to reach out to primary sources in Venezuela, including academics working in 
Political Science faculties, an intelligence-gathering skill they can only practice online. Overall, 
this learning experience empowered their media literacy, as students went through 71 different 
sources before reaching an argued and substantiated conclusion about what is happening in 
Venezuela and the global significance of these events. Table 1 outlines their argumentation. 


Table 1: Distinguishing the Facts from the Fake News about Events in Venezuela (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


No. Fake News It constitutes fake news for the following reasons: 
1 | As Venezuela celebrates Independence | There is no factual evidence to suggest the US is 
Day, the Nicolas Maduro regime sees engaged in overt regime-change efforts; furthermore, it 
every dissenting opinion that criticizes | is hard to argue that Washington's support alone 
the National Assembly as the covert accounts for mass demonstrations against the 
longarm of Washington. government in Caracas. Such criticisms are further 


discredited because little attention has been paid to the 
substance of the criticism against the Venezuelan 


government. 

2 | CNN in Spanish has been banned in The Paris-based organization, “Reporters Without 
Venezuela because its journalist “have Borders” (RWB), ranked Venezuela 137 out of 180 in 
been distorting the truth and 2015, concluding that “it was a bad year for Venezuelan 
presenting inaccurate information”, media.” The 2018 RWB freedom of the press index ranks 
thereby undermining “peace and the country 143, pointing to further deterioration of 
democratic stability” in Venezuela. standards. Human Rights Watch echoes these 


conclusions, stating that “criticizing the government may 
lead to censorship” and noting the absence of this fact 
from Tsargrad TV coverage. 


3 | The regime's coverage of General The report failed to note that the layoffs came after the 
Motors expropriation of assets focused | takeover of production facilities when the factory was 
on the layoff of 2700 people. closed. Media reports instead suggest the layoffs 


predated the seizure. 
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Afterward, students were tasked with identifying manipulative techniques and explaining 
their utilization (Table 2). 


Table 2. Explaining Manipulative Techniques and Their Utilization (Source: Authors’ depiction) 


No. Manipulative Techniques Purpose of the Manipulation 

1 | Selective and one-sided citation of Citing a Syrian rather than a Russian authority to 
“authoritative statements” aligned with convey perceived “objectivity”. 
Moscow’s political priorities. Crediting 
leaders such as Bashar Assad with 
authority to blame Washington to stage 
a coup-d état, “just like in Ukraine”, 
referencing reactions to the Crimean 
annexation (Tsargras 2017) 


2 | Biased comparisons. Comparing To strip demonstrators of agency and legitimacy, 
demonstrations in Venezuela with the ignoring the substantial criticism voiced against the 
Colour Revolutions of the post-Soviet Maduro regime, thereby dismissing criticism as 


space to discredit them as proxy warfare. | reactionary and pro-American. The identification of a 
color revolution pattern is thereby a strategy of 
political delegitimation of every conservative or pro- 
American voice in Latin America(Tsyganov201/7). 


3 | References to (pseudo) “natural Depicting Russia as the “natural protector” of all that 
proximity” and reflexive “kinship” is good and wholesome in Venezuela as elsewhere in 
between Moscow and Caracas. the world renders Moscow a fair advocate of 


Venezuelan interests in international energy markets. 
During the meeting between Putin and Maduro in 
Moscow (2017), the foreign minister of Venezuela 
said, “We know that we can rely on Russia. We are not 
friends; we are brothers!”. 


All reports on the assigned tasks were collaboratively prepared under the facilitation of 
the lecturer, ensuring that no single faculty member or individual student dominated the 
narrative. During the evaluation session, students expressed profound satisfaction with the 
outcomes achieved in a remote learning setting, recognizing the course’s role in fostering their 
critical engagement with news narratives. From the teachers’ perspective, the project was 
immensely gratifying despite the additional effort involved in its initial implementation. 


DISCUSSION 


Even though this research fills the gap between the study of distant e-learning and the 
acquisition of skills and tools, which can be obtained only in the internet environment but 
implemented in any other one, it has certain limitations. The first one has to do with the 
empirical data. Here, surveys done over two years are presented and compared. Gathering more 
solid empirical data from an improved and more sophisticated methodology would be better. 
Another limitation has to do with the fact that only 52 students from Sofia University have been 
presented with experience. All of them study political science. Enhancing the scope to include 
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students from other majors would contribute to more reliable results. Further research should 
focus on increasing the number of respondents and on a more precise evaluation of the 
usefulness of the tools and skills obtained. As in any empirical research, the measurement of 
results is of crucial importance. 


CONCLUSION 


The main hypothesis of this research—that distance e-learning opens new opportunities 
to acquire the skills and tools necessary to meet the challenges of fake news successfully—has 
been confirmed. Since fake news are primarily disseminated on social media, i.e., the internet, 
the capacity to combat them cannot solely be developed in a virtual environment. However, 
existing e-learning platforms enable the implementation and practice of these skills. Moreover, 
they are becoming increasingly sophisticated over time. 

Nevertheless, evaluating the effectiveness of distance learning is a long-term challenge. 
A more substantial understanding of educational outcomes takes years when first-year students 
sit their state exams or enter the labor market. In any event, the current climate of political 
instability in Bulgaria - with four governments coming to office in 2021 alone - suggests there is 
little room for resolute intervention in any policy sphere, including education. This political 
climate is not conducive to a national consultation process and the formation of a national 
strategy. There is little understanding of the effects of the COVID-19 pandemic, which forced 
remote learning to universities, not least because there has been little reflection on the 
formulation of survey questions that should inform policy planning. However, the catalytic effect 
of the experience is evident. By 2021, most prestigious US institutions offered online courses 
leading to degrees, including Johns Hopkins University, the University of California, Boston 
University, and the University of Maryland (Team Careers 2021). European trends echo this 
trajectory. There is no going back. 
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Abstract: The rise of Artificial Intelligence (Al) has significantly impacted the political landscape introducing novel challenges alongside 
opportunities for all involved. However, one of the most significant impacts can be found in its ability to manipulate information and shape public 
opinion, which has led to numerous concerns about the integrity of political discourse. Recognizing this issue, this paper explores the challenges 
posed by Al-powered disinformation and misinformation in political discourse, focusing on deepfakes, microtargeting, and weaponized bots and 
how they manipulate public opinion. Using a qualitative approach, the paper analyzes existing media literacy handbooks to develop a 
comprehensive framework for enhancing media literacy education. Aligned with the study's objectives, this framework aims to equip students with 
the critical thinking skills necessary to navigate this ‘tangled web’ and engage more effectively in democratic processes. The study argues that 
robust media literacy education is essential in mitigating the negative impacts of Al-powered disinformation and misinformation in political 
contexts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A healthy democracy thrives on an informed citizenry engaged in constructive political 
discourse. This discourse is the foundation for policy decisions and a strong sense of civic duty 
(Ahmadov 2022). However, the rise of Artificial Intelligence (Al) has cast a long shadow over the 
integrity of political discourse. Malicious actors can now misuse generative Al models to 
generate deepfakes and other forms of synthetic media, deliberately manipulating information 
and swaying public opinion (Tiernan et al. 2023). As a sub-field of Al, generative Al - easily 
produces novel text, images, music, and software by analyzing enormous collections of digitized 
material (Kaplan 2024). Thus, generative Al can produce different types of content within 
seconds. Depending on the person prompting the generative Al model, this content can vary 
from harmless to malicious. This troubling trend may mean that we must radically reevaluate our 
approach to media literacy education, as Al has significantly simplified the process of creating 
misleading content. 

Recognizing this issue, this paper proposes a framework for media literacy education 
within the broader context of political education, specifically designed for the age of Al. This 
framework equips students with the critical thinking skills necessary to distinguish fact from 
fiction in an increasingly complex information landscape. By empowering students to be made 
more media literate, the future can be safeguarded, ensuring democracy based on informed 
political decisions. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 
Al-Powered Deception: A New Era of Political Disinformation 


The digital age has produced a potent new weapon for political manipulation: Al. 
Generative Al models are on the rise, fundamentally altering the landscape of political discourse 
and creating a breeding ground for both disinformation and voter manipulation. Some of the 
most troubling instances include deepfakes and synthetic media, microtargeting, and 
weaponized bots. 


Deeptakes and Synthetic Media 


One of the most concerning advancements in the field of generative Al is the rise of 
deepfakes and synthetic media. According to OED (2023), deepfakes are “any of various media, 
esp. a video, that has been digitally manipulated to replace one person's likeness convincingly 
with that of another, often used maliciously to show someone doing something that he or she 
did not do.” Deepfakes are a subset of synthetic media which “is an all-encompassing term to 
describe any type of content whether video, image, text or voice that has been partially or fully 
generated using Al or machine learning” (Askari 2023). These Al-generated videos and audio 
recordings can realistically portray individuals saying or doing things they never did. 

This technology can be used to fabricate political scandals, which are proven to dissuade 
voters (Maier 2011), sow discord amongst opposing factions, and erode trust in legitimate 
media sources, thus manipulating voters and significantly impacting the political landscape. If 
left unchecked, the deepfakes could have serious consequences for how journalists report the 
news, people's ability to make informed decisions, and the overall health of democracy (Flynn et 
al. 2017; Bennett and Livingston 2018; Chadwick et al. 2018). 


(Political) Microtargeting 


Beyond fabricating content, Al excels at personalizing it. Microtargeting, defined as 
“creating customized winning messages, proof points and offers, accurately predicting their 
impact, and delivering them directly to individuals” (Agan 2007, 2), is widely used in advertising 
and politics. It is a technique that nowadays leverages technology for best results. Technology is 
particularly useful in advanced political microtargeting to single out the potential voters, donors, 
and supporters (Aagard and Marthedal 2023; Cacciotto 2017; Bennett 2015; Bimber 2014), and 
Al is just the next iteration of tech-based microtargeting. 

Political microtargeting (PMT) “is a way to capture the attention of citizens who are on 
the one hand very reachable, because they carry their phones with them at all times, because 
their whereabouts are tracked, and because their personal data such as home addresses are 
collected on a large scale” (Dobber 2020, 9). The year 2016 marked a significant shift in how 
people viewed the use of digital tools in PMT political campaigns, in general. The unexpected 
results of the Brexit vote and the US presidential election of Donald Trump, both of which 
heavily utilized PMT tactics, drew widespread attention and proved that PMT is a powerful 
persuasion tool capable of swaying voters’ opinions (Mahboob 2019). 
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Al can simplify the PMT process as it uses vast datasets to build detailed profiles of 
voters. This allows political campaigners to tailor messages that resonate with individual 
preferences, biases, and anxieties. Understandably, this can be a powerful tool for voter 
suppression (Mie Kim 2018), discouraging individuals from voting or swaying their opinions with 
emotionally charged content that bypasses critical thinking. 


Weaponized Bots and Algorithmic Amplification 


Social media platforms are rife with automated accounts, often called bots. A bot, “a 
computer program that performs automatic repetitive tasks” (Merriam-Webster 2024), can be 
easily programmed to spread misinformation and propaganda. Such a bot can create the 
illusion of widespread support for a particular political candidate or viewpoint, drowning out 
legitimate voices in a sea of automated noise (Howard et al. 2018). 

Recent developments in Al technology have made bots-creation significantly easier. As a 
result, somewhat capable, custom-made Al-powered bots have been on the rise. However, it is 
important to note that even ready-made AI algorithms that curate social media feeds can 
amplify misinformation by prioritizing content likely to generate clicks and engagement, 
regardless of its truthfulness. 

This confluence of all the aforementioned Al-powered manipulation techniques creates a 
“perfect storm” for political manipulation. For instance, a recent picture collage, shared by 
Republican presidential candidate Ron DeSantis, portrayed President Donald Trump hugging 
Anthony Fauci, the former Covid czar. Three of the six images in the collage were found to be 
Al-generated. And while the line between fact and fiction was indeed blurred, the goal of the 
collage itself was clear: to spread misinformation and sway voters. In April, the Republican 
National Committee also released an ad featuring Al-generated content. Their goal was to 
illustrate hypothetical crises that could occur if President Joe Biden were to secure a second 
term (Bond 2023). These examples best show how easily generative Al models can be misused 
during political campaigns to produce realistic-looking content that appears reliable and 
credible. 


Media Literacy in the Age of Al 


Digital literacy is “the ability to search for, evaluate, understand, and integrate 
information found online” (Ng 2012), and by extension, media literacy has never been so critical. 
People are bombarded with all kinds of content every waking moment, and their ability to 
critically assess this information is becoming more crucial in this digital era. 

In the face of Al-powered manipulation, media literacy, and by extension, media literacy 
education have become the only reliable weapon against potential disinformation, political or 
otherwise. Al is everywhere, and thus, the impact of Al on media literacy has become an even 
more complex issue that continues to evolve, especially in post-ChatGPT frenzy times (Tiernan et 
al. 2023; Valtonen et al. 2019). Voice-clonning, deepfakes, and Al-generated images are posted 
and shared online daily. And they are becoming increasingly difficult to identify. 

A cornerstone of media literacy is the ability to assess information sources. This involves 
checking websites for credibility and asking basic questions to determine reliability: Who 
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publishes the content? Are there clear author attributions and affiliations? Does the site exhibit 
transparency about its funding and potential biases? 

Similarly, faced with increasing Al-generated content, students must be adept at 
detecting manipulated content. Deepfakes and synthetic media require a critical eye for 
inconsistencies, unnatural movements, or audio glitches - skills that numerous students lack. 
Additionally, Al systems are trained on vast datasets, and these datasets can reflect the biases 
present in the real world. This means that Al-powered recommendations and search results may 
unconsciously favor certain political viewpoints or perspectives - which students, who are also 
voters, need to understand. Bykov and Medvedeva (2024) advocate for heightened media 
literacy efforts in the age of Al, suggesting that improved media literacy can even help people 
understand and use Al more effectively. 

As stated, Al poses significant challenges to media literacy, and some educational 
initiatives are already underway to meet these challenges. Programs like MIT's “Media Literacy in 
the Age of Deepfakes” aim to equip students and the broader public with the tools necessary to 
navigate content in the era of highly believable deepfakes. MIT’s course incorporates case 
studies, such as the deepfake of President Nixon’s speech in “In Event of Moon Disaster", to 
illustrate the perils of Al in media. These educational efforts further emphasize the need for an 
up-to-date media literacy curriculum that will include Al aspects, ensuring students are prepared 
to critically assess Al-generated content in whichever scenario (Harvard Graduate School of 
Education 2024). 


METHODOLOGY 


For the purposes of this research, a qualitative analysis of the existing media literacy 
handbooks and curricula was conducted with a specific focus on the three most popular options 
in North Macedonia. The analysis followed the qualitative content analysis (QCA) approach by 
Schreier (2012) and the following steps: handbook selection, definition of a research question, 
data collection, coding frame development, and data analysis and interpretation. 

The three handbooks chosen were: 

1. Handbook for Teachers for Studying Media Literacy in Mother Language Teaching: for 

Primary and Secondary Education (2010). 

2. Media Literacy: Trainers’ Handbook (USAID n.d.). 
3. Media Literacy Handbook for Youth, Media, and Youth Organizations (2018). 


The research question was then defined as: “How do media literacy handbooks in North 
Macedonia introduce/discuss the concept of artificial intelligence?”. 
Initial categories, or codes, were then set as part of the coding framework: 
e Code 1: Al Definitions and Explanations 
e Code 2: Ethical Considerations 
e Code 3: Fake News and Al 


The handbooks were then fragmented into units (sections) and analyzed according to 


the coding framework. Drawing on the insights from the analysis of the chosen handbooks, a 5- 
module framework for enhancing media literacy skills was developed by the author, focusing on 
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Al. This framework aims to provide a practical and adaptable approach that educators can utilize 
to equip students with the critical thinking skills necessary to navigate the complexities of Al- 
powered political (dis)information. 


RESULTS 
Analysis of Existing Media Literacy Handbooks 


For the purposes of this study, a comprehensive analysis of three media literacy 
handbooks was conducted. The chosen handbooks are all highly regarded, easily accessible, and 
written in Macedonian. 

The analysis revealed a significant gap in addressing the challenges posed by AI- 
powered manipulation in media, in general, but also in the political sphere: 

e Code 1: Al Definitions and Explanations 
None of the handbooks provided comprehensive definitions or explanations of Al and its 
applications in media and/or political news. 

e Code 2: Ethical Considerations 

The ethical implications of Al in media were notably absent in all three handbooks. As 
mentioned above, Al technologies raise several ethical concerns, so the lack of such content 
seems noteworthy. 

e Code 3: Fake News and Al 

While the proliferation of fake news is a well-documented issue in media literacy, the 
role of Al in generating and spreading misinformation was not addressed in any of the 
handbooks. 

Although all three handbooks provide precious insights and excellent, reliable 
information for critical thinking and source evaluation, they do not explicitly address the 
emerging threats posed by deepfakes, algorithmic bias, and weaponized bots. This has further 
highlighted the urgent need for a framework specifically tailored to equip students with the 
skills necessary to navigate the evolving landscape of Al-powered (political) discourse. 


Proposed Framework for Media Literacy in the Age of Al 


The following five-module framework has been developed to address the 
abovementioned critical gap. This framework focuses specifically on Al and its challenges 
regarding modern media literacy. The framework designed and proposed by the author is as 
follows: 

Module 1: Demystifying Al 

e Define Al and its role in shaping online information environments. 

e Explore the concept of algorithmic bias and its potential impact on search results and 
social media feeds. 

e Discuss the importance of recognizing diverse perspectives and mitigating echo 
chambers. 
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Module Objectives: 
After completing this module, students will: 

e Gain a basic understanding of Al and how it works. 

e Identify common uses of Al in everyday life. 

e Understand how Al systems can exhibit biases based on the data they are trained on. 

e Learn about the potential impacts of algorithmic bias on search results. 

e Recognize the importance of consuming information from a variety of sources. 

e Develop strategies to mitigate the effects of echo chambers in online environments in a 
political context. 


Module 2: Deepfakes and the Art of Deception 

e Analyze the technology behind deepfakes and synthetic media in general. 

e Develop techniques for identifying potential manipulation in videos and audio 
recordings. 

e Discuss the ethical implications of deepfakes and their potential to erode trust in media 
sources. 


Module Objectives: 
After completing this module, students will: 

e Comprehend the basic technology behind deepfakes and other forms of synthetic 
media. 

e Learn how Al creates realistic but fake videos, images, and audio recordings. 

e Develop skills to detect potential manipulation in videos and audio recordings. 

e Utilize tools and techniques to verify the authenticity of media content. 

e Understand the potential consequences of deepfakes on trust in media and society. 


Module 3: Evaluating Websites and Information Sources 

e Refine website evaluation skills by identifying credible news organizations and academic 
sources. 

e Explore tools for fact-checking and verifying information online. 

e Discuss techniques for lateral reading, consulting multiple sources to gain a 
comprehensive understanding of an issue, political or otherwise. 


Module Objectives: 
After completing this module, students will: 

e Learn how to distinguish between credible news outlets and less reliable sources. 

e Understand the characteristics of reputable academic and peer-reviewed sources. 

e Know about various online tools and resources for fact-checking and verifying 
information. 

e Practice using these tools to evaluate the accuracy of online content. 

e Adopt lateral reading techniques to cross-check information from multiple sources. 

e Apply these skills to comprehensively and accurately understand political issues in their 
countries. 
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Module 4: Understanding Social Media Manipulation 

e Analyze the tactics employed in social media manipulation, including fake political 
accounts and bots. 

e Develop strategies for critically evaluating social media content and identifying potential 
misinformation. 

e Explore concepts like political microtargeting and understanding how online behavior 
can be exploited. 


Module Objectives: 
After completing this module, students will: 

e Identify common tactics used in social media manipulation, such as fake accounts and 
bots. 

e Analyze real-life examples of manipulation campaigns. 

e Develop skills to assess the authenticity and credibility of social media content critically. 

e Learn to identify red flags that may indicate misinformation. 

e Comprehend how political campaigns use data to target specific demographics with 
tailored messages. 

e Discuss the ethical implications and potential impact of microtargeting on democratic 
processes. 


Module 5: Building a Culture of Verification 
e Equip students with skills for utilizing reliable fact-checking resources. 
e Discuss the importance of open discourse and respectful debate in a healthy democracy. 
e Encourage students to actively participate in the information ecosystem, sharing credible 
sources and fostering critical thinking amongst peers. 


Module Objectives: 
After completing this module, students will: 
e Learn to utilize reliable fact-checking resources effectively. 
e Understand the importance of open and respectful debate in a healthy democracy. 
e Develop skills for engaging in productive and evidence-based discussions. 
e Understand the importance of sharing credible information on their networks. 
e Improve their critical thinking skills. 


It is important to note that this framework is rather general, so it can be adapted to fit 
the specific needs of different educational settings. The ultimate goal is to help educators 
develop students’ media literacy skills in an age where Al-generated content, in both political 
and non-political contexts, is becoming increasingly realistic and challenging to identify. 
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CONCLUSION 


Al is now part of the media sphere. The analysis conducted for this study revealed a 
concerning gap in existing media literacy curricula: a lack of explicit focus on the challenges 
posed by Al in the political sphere. This study addresses the identified gap by proposing a 
comprehensive framework for media literacy that focuses on Al specifically. This 5-module 
framework aims to help students become discerning information consumers: individuals who 
can assess content critically and engage responsibly with political discourse. As Al technologies 
evolve, so must our approach to media literacy education. The race between technological 
innovation and media literacy education is continuous. While this framework provides a solid 
foundation, ongoing research, and adaptation will ensure that future generations are equipped 
to participate meaningfully in a healthy democracy. 

All in all, the emergence of Al has undoubtedly altered the landscape of political 
discourse. Al-powered tools now produce deepfakes, facilitate political microtargeting, and 
spread false information. Consequently, they pose a significant threat to informed participation 
in democracy. Al has created a breeding ground for misinformation and manipulation, eroding 
trust in media sources and politicians. Herein lies the critical importance of media literacy 
education within the broader context of political education. Equipping students with the skills 
necessary to critically analyze information, identify potential manipulation, and verify sources is 
truly paramount. 
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